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Looking  Towards  Japan  and  the 
FWCC  Triennial 

“Silent  worship  is  the  expression  of  Quakers’ 
attitude  to  life.  Simplicity  in  the  outward  appearance 
of  the  Meeting,  which  nevertheless  produces  in  the 
communicants  a deep  sense  of  devoutness,  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Quaker  manner  of  life.  Simplicity  is  no 
lack  of  aesthetic  sense.  In  many  cases  of  Quaker 
practice,  simplicity  is  raised  to  the  point  of  exquisite 
beauty  — the  beauty  of  artless  work.  In  this  sense  of 
beauty  the  early  Quakers  seemed  to  have  much  in 
common  with  Japanese  ...” 

— From  a paper  read  by  T.  Takemura  at  the  50th 
Anniversary  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Japan  (translated  as 
Appendix  11  in  Quakerism  in  Japan,  published  by  the 
FWCC.) 

In  preparation  for  meeting  Japanese  Friends 
in  August,  I have  been  reading  the  histories  of  their 
first  fifty  years  which  were  written  by  Edith  F. 
Sharpless,  a Quaker  missionary  to  Japan  (from  1900  to 
1943)  and  by  Japan  Yearly  Meeting.  These  begin 
with  their  accounts  of  the  arrivals  in  Japan  of  the  first 
missionary  couples  sent  by  Philadelphia  and  Canadian 
Friends  in  1885  and  detail  the  cultural,  governmental 
and  religious  differences  which  had  to  be  recognized 
and  transformed  if  Quakerism  would  take  hold  and 
flourish. 

The  first  efforts  at  building  a Friends 
Church  ended  in  ruins  during  the  Sino-Japanese  War 
(1894)  when  young  Friends  of  Shiba  Friends  Church 
began  to  support  the  Japanese  war  efforts  which  the 
missionaries  opposed. 

Japan  Yearly  Meeting,  founded  in  1917,  was 
the  culmination  of  seventeen  years’  efforts  to  nurture 
both  urban  and  rural  Meetings  following  the  Sino- 
Japanese  War.  Women’s  groups,  Young  Friends 
organizations  and  First  Day  Schools  were  established 
in  the  “second  period  of  Quakerism.” 

The  emphasis  of  Friends  work  with  rural 
villages  in  Ibaraki  Province  (near  Tokyo)  was  to 
establish  “New  Life  Societies”  among  farmers  which 
taught  cooperative  buying  and  selling  methods  and 
agricultural  improvements. 

(Continued  on  page  187) 
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China  and  Peace 

by  Lewis  and  Lois  Hoskins,  Friends  in  the  Orient 

Does  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
really  have  a “Peace  Foreign  Policy”  as  they 
often  claim? 

The  answer  must  be  slightly  ambiguous, 
in  the  view  of  this  sympathetic  observer.  Yes, 
there  is  evidence  that  the  Chinese  officially 
want  peace  in  the  world  and  devote  considerable 
thought,  energy  and  action  in  this  direction. 
There  is  also  evidence  that  China,  as  an  aspiring 
world  power,  follows  the  dictates  of  nationalistic 
actions,  not  recognizable  abroad  for  “peaceful 
intent.”  And  in  today’s  world  what  is  new  about 
that?  The  rhetoric  of  most  governments  stresses 
peaceful  intentions  but  simultaneously  recog- 
nizes that  their  constituency  expects  them  to  put 
“national  interest”  ahead  of  any  perceived 
“international  responsibility.” 

Perhaps  China  is  acknowledging  the 
interpenetration  of  the  two.  As  a leader  of  the 
“third  world”  it  also  appreciates  the  priorities  felt 
by  most  nations  for  economic  development  over 
military  expenditures.  Even  the  great  powers 
confront  the  necessity  of  reordering  priorities 
since  “guns”  have  become  so  expensive  that 
“butter”  cannot  be  simultaneously  provided  a 
restive  populace. 

China  is  carrying  out  a massive  “re- 
form” policy  that  opens  it  to  the  world  as  one 
step  in  needed  economic  growth.  Peaceful 
intercourse  among  nations  whose  political 
orientation  may  differ  is  now  an  established 
policy.  A peaceful  world  order  that  minimizes 
hostilities  is  a correlative  necessity.  Thus  China 
is  active  in  the  United  Nations,  serving  as  the 
only  “developing  nation”  on  the  permanent 
roster  of  the  Security  Council.  It  takes  its 
responsiblities  seriously.  The  speeches  of 
China’s  Foreign  Minister,  Wu  Xueqian,  at  the 
U.N.  outline  effectively  the  span  of  issues  and 
attitudes  that  China  follows.  He  calls  for  a halt 
to  the  arms  race,  and  especially  deplores  nuclear 
build-ups.  He  says  that  China  opposes  aggres- 


sion by  one  nation  against  others,  singling  out  in 
an  even-handed  way  the  USSR  in  Afghanistan 
and  the  USA  in  Central  America.  The  sympa- 
thy for  Arabs  leads  China  to  oppose  Israel’s 
occupation  of  the  West  Bank  and  the  harsh 
repression  there  and  in  Gaza.  “All  foreign  troops 
should  be  withdrawn  from  occupied  territories,” 
he  said.  “China  has  no  troops  abroad.”  (The 
omission  of  Tibet  from  these  statements  is 
because  China  insists  that  Tibet  is  a domestic 
problem.) 

China  welcomed  the  signing  of  the 
agreement  on  the  Intermediate  Nuclear  Force 
reduction  between  President  Reagan  and 
Secretary  Gorbachev,  and  urged  building  further 
agreements  on  this  first  step.  China  urges  great 
power  and  U.N.  mediation  in  the  Gulf  war, 
deplores  South  Africa’s  incursion  into  neighbor- 
ing territories  and  their  unwillingness  to  grant 
Namibian  independence.  The  Chinese  Govern- 
ment opposes  apartheid  as  a domestic  policy  of 
race  discrimination,  and  recently  welcomed 
President  Kaunda  of  Zambia,  Chairman  of  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity.  In  sum  Chinese 
rhetoric  would,  on  the  whole,  receive  Friends’ 
plaudits. 

What  about  Chinese  actions  on  their 
own  borders?  An  ancient  rivalry  and  continued 
border  dispute  with  Vietnam  breeds  hostilities 
and  frequent  clashes.  Rival  claims  over  islands 
in  the  South  China  Sea  have  not  been  settled 
peacefully.  Opposition  to  Vietnamese  occupa- 
tion of  Kampuchea  can  be  interpreted  as 
territorial  rivalry  among  Marxist  nations  for  a 
sphere  of  influence,  a rivalry  fueled  by  the 
support  to  Vietnam  from  the  USSR.  But  it 
aligns  China  with  the  Khymer  Rouge  and  its 

(Continued  on  page  172) 
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former  infamous  sadistic  leader,  Pol  Pot.  Their 
candidate  for  leader  in  a new  coalition  govern' 
ment  in  Kampuchea  is  their  long-time  friend, 
Prince  Sihanouk,  a much  more  attractive  figure, 
but  hardly  an  outstanding  communist  nor 
socialist  idealogue. 

A large  portion  of  China’s  very  sizable 
standing  army  (the  Peoples  Liberation  Army, 
the  PLA)  continues  to  be  stationed  on  the  long 
northern  border  with  the  USSR.  Even  with 
evidence  of  renewed  friendlier  relations,  this 
guard  does  not  appear  to  be  greatly  reduced;  and 
the  border  continues  to  be  a stressful  issue  for 
diplomatic  negotiation. 

China’s  policy  of  “peaceful  relations 
with  countries  of  differing  economies”  is  carried 
out  internationally  with  the  rapid  growth  of 
foreign  trade  and  the  welcome  to  foreign 
(“capitalistic”)  business  interests  in  joint 
enterprises.  It  is  also  applied  “domestically”  in 
tough  negotiations  with  the  British  over  the 
future  of  Hong  Kong  and  with  Portugal  over 
Macao.  Similar  offers  are  being  made  to 
authorities  in  “their  province  of  Taiwan” 
looking  towards  eventual  reunification. 

China  does  not  deny  that  it  has  sold 
munitions  and  war  materiel  (Silk-worm  missiles) 
abroad,  but  insists  that  these  are  not  nuclear  and 
are  only  for  defense. 

Perhaps  the  domestic  step  of  greatest 
interest  to  Friends  is  the  PRC  demobilization 
over  the  last  two  years  of  one  million  soldiers 
from  their  three  million  plus  army.  While 
recognizing  that  this  will  reduce  a heavy  drain 
on  their  national  treasury  which  can  be  diverted 
to  economic  restructuring,  it  is  a bold  and 
unusual  action.  The  Peoples  Liberation  Army 
has  always  enjoyed  popularity,  with  more  than 
enough  volunteers  for  such  a career  and  guaran- 
teed livelihood.  ‘Two  million  young  people  in 
Sichuan  province  applied  to  join  the  PLA  last 
autumn,  giving  recruiters  30  candidates  for  each 
space.”  The  PLA  has  become  a fixed  structure 
within  the  larger  nation,  carrying  out  many 
economic,  social  and  industrial  functions  for 
itself  and  for  the  nation,  thus  achieving  a high 


degree  of  independence  and  prestige.  Its 
presence  in  the  background  is  no  doubt  a 
stabilizing  factor  in  a society  where  armed 
policemen  are  not  ubiquitous  nor  very  conspicu- 
ous. The  rapid  demobilization  of  one  million 
soldiers  has  brought  relatively  little  protest,  and 
might  prove  a model  for  other  nations  who  are 
wary  of  the  possible  social  and  economic 
reactions  to  such  a drastic  step  on  their  part. 
(The  Quaker  group  talking  with  Ambassador 
Huang  Hua  last  September  asked  for  reports  on 
this  process,  but  they  have  not  been  made 
available  yet.) 

Among  news  accounts  are  reports  of 
factories,  formerly  under  the  PLA,  now  turning 
to  civilian  enterprise,  for  example  producing 
cloth  for  the  masses  instead  of  army  uniforms.  A 
chemical  plant,  formerly  military,  is  now  turning 
out  glass  jars  on  an  assembly  line.  One  manager 
explained,  “Due  to  changes  in  the  international 
and  domestic  situation,  one  million  soldiers  have 
been  demobilized,  and  most  of  China’s  military 
enterprises  are  now  operating  under  capacity, 
with  some  having  no  work  to  do  or  running  in 
the  red.  In  light  of  this  trend,  the  Central 
Government  has  not  closed  any  of  these 
factories,  but  is  no  longer  providing  subsidies  .... 
These  factories  are  being  required  to  shift 
production  to  civilian-use  commodities  and  be 
responsible  for  their  own  profit  and  losses.” 
Despite  frequent  geographical  remoteness  and 
out  of  date  machinery,  China’s  military  industry 
now  manufactures  400  different  civilian-use 
products  such  as  cars,  motorcycles,  cameras, 
glass,  optical  and  electrical  instruments,  accord- 
ing to  one  report.  It  is  not  clear  whether  some 
remaining  military  enterprises  are  producing  for 
export.  About  half  of  the  formerly  PLA  factories 
are  shifting  into  civilian  production,  and  more 
are  expected  to  do  so. 

What  about  the  demobilized  soldiers? 
Apparently  quite  a few  were  encouraged  to  retire 
on  pension  “with  their  material  amenities 
slightly  increased”  including  improved  housing 
for  their  families.  Some  were  transferred  to 
civilian  government  posts,  and  some  moved  into 
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private  activities,  often  with  new  transitional 
training  offered  by  the  government.  Soldiers 
from  urban  areas  (30%  of  the  total)  were  more 
easily  accepted  into  state-run  enterprises,  while 
rural  ex-soldiers  have  tended  to  return  to  their 
home  areas  where  many  have  found  jobs  in 
township  enterprises,  or  started  their  own 
businesses  in  sideline  production  and  service 
trades.  There  has  been  no  public  outcry  that  the 
ex-servicemen  are  adding  to  the  unemployment 
problem,  though  there  are  areas  where  un-  and 
underemployment  are  severe.  The  key  to 
ameliorating  this  hazard  seems  to  be  the  official 
program  of  training  or  re- training  to  prepare 
men  for  available  jobs  in  needed  area  and 
functions.  This,  it  is  claimed,  is  being  carried 
out  and  expanded,  especially  in  coastal  regions 
where  many  new  joint  enterprises  with  foreign 
corporations  augment  the  demand  for  skilled 
workers. 

Another  less  happy  aspect  — to  Friends 
— is  the  government’s  insistence  that  almost 
everyone  should  participate  in  a weekly  “politi- 
cal discussion”  session.  Presumably  the  Party 
organizes  these  lessons,  providing  documents 
and  interpretation.  As  many  Americans  have 
learned,  “compulsory  chapel”  has  serious 
limitations  if  indoctrination  is  a goal.  Student 
attitudes  clearly  indicate  resigned  resentment  to 
this  obligation  (and  inattention  at  them).  Even 
if  these  sessions  are  ineffective  for  students,  their 
pride  in  their  nation  is  evident,  and  they  are 
happy  to  talk  about  their  country’s  achieve- 
ments, their  continuing  problems,  and  their 
relationships  with  the  outside  world.  This  is 
certainly  a healthy  sign,  and  augurs  well  for 
China’s  future  leadership. 


Report  on  a Recent  Inter-Faith 
Delegation  to  Guatemala 

by  Hermione  Baker , M orango  Basin  Friends 
Worship  Qroup 

Guatemala  is  a land  of  dramatic 
contrasts  — geographical,  political  and  historic. 
It  encompasses,  in  an  area  the  size  of  Ohio,  all  of 
the  diversity  that  we  find  in  California,  and 
more.  Its  towering  volcanic  peaks,  some  with 
active  volcanoes,  rise  into  the  mists  overlooking 
the  fields  of  its  people,  who,  ancient  in  origin, 
are  descendants  of  the  Maya  with  their  great 
advanced  civilization.  Jungles  in  the  north 
recede  into  savannahs  and  into  the  richest 
croplands  in  the  Americas.  Great  expanses  of 
beaches  attract  both  Guatemalans  and  tourists. 
Fertile  lowlands  produce  bananas,  guavas, 
mangos  and  other  fruits  for  the  world  market. 
Coffee,  cotton,  sugar  and  tobacco  are  produced 
for  export.  This  land  should  produce  a happy 
and  contented  people. 

I was  one  of  twelve  people,  two  of  us 
Quakers,  who  visited  Guatemala  as  an  inter- 
faith  group  to  observe  conditions  there  and  bring 
back  information.  It  is  an  area  from  which  little 
news  comes  into  the  United  States.  It  seems  as 
if  there  is  a deliberate  policy  to  withhold  news 
from  Guatemala,  on  the  part  of  both  the  United 
States  and  the  government  of  Guatemala.  As 
we  traveled  about  Guatemala  City,  it  became 
commonplace  for  us  to  see  armed  police  and 
military  personnel.  They  were  in  every  park,  in 
front  of  all  public  buildings  and  most  places  of 
business.  They  were  armed,  not  with  hand  guns, 
but  with  automatic  rifles.  We  gained  the 
impression  that  we  were  in  a country  whose 
government  was  at  war  against  its  people.  There 
was  an  eerie  calm  about  the  people  and  about 
the  city,  a calm  that  one  felt  was  always  about  to 
break.  The  repressive  power  of  the  military  is 
felt  everywhere. 

One  of  our  first  meetings  was  with  a 
journalist  who  admitted  that  he  told  us  more 

(Continued  on  page  174 ) 
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than  he  dared  write  in  his  newspaper.  He  said 
that  several  other  newspapers  had  disappeared, 
as  had  six  magazines.  His  opinion  was  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  sustain  the  present  “demo- 
cratic  opening”  under  President  Cerezo,  who 
himself  has  stated  that  he  holds  only  25%  of  the 
power  in  Guatemala.  The  remaining  power  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  military  and  the  private  sector. 
Some  business  is  in  the  possession  of  military 
leaders.  The  private  sector  consists  of  large 
landowners  and  multinational  industries.  Using 
the  labor  of  the  common  people,  these  industries 
export  their  products  for  large  profits  most  of 
which  leave  the  country  for  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  Only  2%  — the  upper  economic 
level  of  the  Guatemalan  people  — benefit  from 
the  very  great  natural  wealth  of  Guatemala. 

The  journalist  said  that  the  “democratic 
opening”  will  not  succeed  without  profound 
changes  in  the  government.  Because  of  the 
pressure  and  cost  of  27  years  of  internal  war,  the 
Cerezo  government  is  unable  to  carry  out 
reforms  in  health,  education,  housing  and 
preventive  medicine.  There  is  cruel  poverty  as 
well  as  government' imposed  atrocities  such  as 
disappearances,  assassinations,  burning  of 
villages  and  displaced  populations. 

We  visited  displaced  people  in  Chimah 
tenango,  where  the  people  had  formed  a church 
which  maintained  a small  cooperative  farm, 
where  corn  and  beans  and  vegetables  could  be 
grown  so  that  the  people  could  eat  and  live.  We 
were  much  moved  by  the  purity  of  their  religious 
faith  and  its  application  to  their  lives.  Their 
hospitality,  as  they  opened  their  homes  and  their 
hearts  to  us,  presented  a kind  of  reality  that 
caused  us  to  feel  a hollowness  in  our  own  lives  in 
contrast. 

An  orphanage  in  the  high  mountain 
region  above  Chimal  tenango  is  served  and 
maintained  by  Sisters  of  St.  Francis.  It  was 
begun  during  the  most  violent  times  in  the  early 
1980’s  when  thousands  of  widows  and  orphans 
were  left  without  husbands,  fathers  and  homes  as 
a result  of  assassinations  and  massacres  of  people 


in  the  villages.  There  are  now  82  children,  with 
some  of  the  mothers  in  residence  helping  to  care 
for  them. 

We  were  afternoon  guests  in  a center  in 
the  highlands  near  Lake  Atitlan  where  Sisters  of 
Charity  administered  primary  health  care,  with 
local  Guatemalan  doctors,  a dentist  and  health- 
care workers.  There  they  told  us  of  disappear- 
ances and  of  “controlled  communities”  where 
there  is  little  trust  among  the  people  because  of 
infiltration  by  military  personnel.  We  learned  of 
communities  which  had  organized  their  own 
civil  patrols  for  their  protection.  Most  civil 
patrols  are  imposed  by  the  military,  and  the  men 
are  conscripted  to  serve. 

We  met  with  union  organizations  and 
were  gratified  to  see  women  becoming  active  in 
the  unions.  Union  activity  in  Guatemala, 
though  still  in  the  early  phases,  is  among  the 
stronger  hopes  for  the  people.  Union  activists 
still  suffer  repression.  During  the  prolonged 
Coca  Cola  strike,  seven  men  were  killed  as  a 
result  of  their  activity.  Each  union  gains 
strength  from  the  existence  of  the  organization 
of  others. 

The  community  organized  around  the 
activity  and  the  faith  of  Father  Andres  Giron 
gave  us  hope.  We  met  outside  the  church  in  a 
shaded  patio  with  a group  of  indigenous  people 
who,  inspired  by  the  faith  of  Father  Giron,  have 
joined  together  to  lease  government  land  to 
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grow  food  crops  and  to  make  products  for  sale,  in 
order  to  live  a better  life.  When  we  were  there, 
they  had  acquired  two  fincas  (farms).  Father 
Giron  was  at  that  time  fasting  in  front  of  the 
National  Palace  in  Guatemala  City  to  gain 
government  permission  to  add  three  more  fincas 
to  their  land.  There  was  an  International 
Parliamentary  Institute  in  progress  causing  a 
great  deal  of  activity  around  the  National 
Palace.  Father  Giron,  with  whom  we  visited  in 
his  tent  in  the  square  in  front  of  the  palace, 
gained  permission  for  three  more  fincas  before  we 
left.  The  hope  again  appeared  to  be  with  the 
people. 

Grupo  de  Apoyo  Mutuo,  or  GAM,  in 
Guatemala  City,  made  up  of  wives  and  mothers 
of  the  disappeared,  presented  a courageous 
determination  to  continue  their  campaign  for  an 
investigation  into  the  diappearances  which  are 
still  occurring.  They  are  asking  for  an  independ- 
ent  investigative  board  to  conduct  a thorough 
investigation  into  the  causes  of  the  disappear^ 
ances  and  the  assassinations  of  men,  women  and 
children.  In  February  and  March  of  1988, 
GAM’s  premises  were  broken  into.  There  were 
50  assassinations  in  Guatemala  City  in  March  of 
this  year.  The  women  at  GAM  stated  that  the 
Army  is  carrying  out  a campaign  to  take  away 
the  humanness  of  the  disappeared,  to  make  them 
seem  like  subversive  criminals.  The  situation  is 
more  difficult  every  day.  Justice  is  not  happen- 
ing. 

When  we  visited  with  a Christian- 
based  community  in  Guatemala  City,  we  heard 
of  military  action  against  the  people  in  Quiche", 
where  bombings  had  occurred  and  where  people 
in  villages  had  been  forced  into  supervised 
camps  without  adequate  shelter,  food  or  cloth- 
ing. The  women  told  us  that  there  is  no  honest 
journalism  exposing  these  happenings. 

Our  most  discouraging  experiences 
were  our  visits  to  the  Bishop’s  Palace  in  Guate- 
mala City  and  to  the  United  States  Embassy, 
specifically  U.S.  Ambassador  James  Michel.  In 
these  interviews  we  experienced  at  first  hand  the 
official  positions  of  the  United  States  and  the 


Guatemalan  governments.  Here  we  learned  that 
first  the  Catholic  Church  and  then  the  govern- 
ment were  not  in  sympathy  with  the  activities  of 
Father  Giron  or  of  GAM,  that  the  resistance 
activities  of  the  indigenous  people  were  regarded 
as  acts  of  war.  When  we  spoke  to  the  United 
State  Ambassador,  we  told  him  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  civilian  bombings  in  Quiche".  He 
replied  that  our  information  was  “old,  three  or 
four  years  old,”  and  that  there  were  no  civilian 
bombings  in  Quiche".  When  we  confronted  him 
with  the  fact  that  we  had  very  recent  informa- 
tion, Mr.  Michel  said  that  he  hoped  that  we 
would  not  go  back  with  negative  reports.  We 
determined  then  that  we  would  report  every- 
thing exactly  as  we  had  seen  it. 

We  further  learned  in  the  interview 
with  the  ambassador  and  with  other  United 
States  officials  working  in  Guatemala,  that  a 
plan  is  in  progress  toward  a militarily-controlled 
college,  where  United  States  military  personnel 
will  train  Guatemalan  army  personnel  in 
methods  of  educating  the  people  to  work  with  a 
system  which  will  be  under  the  supervision  of 
the  government,  to  control  subversion. 

Some  of  these  men  told  us  that  they 
had  worked  in  Vietnam,  and  that  they  knew 
how  to  work  with  indigenous  people.  It  is,  I am 
sure,  not  necessary  for  me  to  explain  the  full 
implications  of  the  plan  which  was  outlined  to 
us.  There  was  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  United 
States’  role,  nor  any  apparent  sense  of  doubt  that 
the  course  our  State  Department  is  pursuing  is  a 
right  course.  There  is  no  sense  that  anyone  in 
the  government  is  listening  to  the  people  or  that 
anyone  cares  whether  or  not  they  live  a good  life 
or  that  they  survive  the  conditions  imposed 
upon  them. 

We  visited  a huge  barrio  on  the 
outskirts  of  Guatemala  City,  called  Esperanza  — 
Hope  — where  thousands  of  poor  families  live  in 
makeshift  dwellings  along  the  edges  of  a ravine. 
Left  homeless  by  earthquake  damage  and  other 
changes  in  Guatemala  City,  they  had  staked  out 
areas  for  themselves  upon  which  they  had  built 
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what  houses  they  could,  of  wood,  metal,  card' 
board  or  what  they  could  find.  Heartbreaking  as 
it  was  to  see  the  conditions  under  which  they 
lived,  on  the  edges  of  a potentially-flooded  area, 
we  could  sense  some  hope  in  the  work  of  four 
Catholic  sisters,  who  helped  the  women  to 
organize,  to  talk  about  the  possibility  of  improv- 
ing their  situation  through  organization,  of 
taking  advantage  of  health  care,  educating  their 
children,  gaining  a better  water  supply  than  one 
faucet  for  several  hundred  people. 

A sewer  system  was  promised,  but  was 
as  yet  not  in  place.  Sewage  ran  in  the  streets 
where  children  played.  Some  of  the  people  had 
built  latrines.  Children  were  playing  in  a large 
soccer  field,  but  only  the  boys  were  playing.  The 
girls  were  occupied  in  carrying  water,  helping  to 
wash  clothes,  taking  care  of  younger  brothers 
and  sisters.  It  seemed  as  if  they  had  no  child- 
hood, only  infancy  and  adulthood. 

As  we  walked  through  a clinic  which 
had  been  built  by  volunteers,  we  met  a man  who 
was  giving  his  time  to  work  for  the  better  health 
of  the  people  of  Esperanza.  He  lived  in  a loft 
above  the  pharmacy,  and  he  ministered  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  as  they  came  to  him.  We 
were  told  that  he  had  written  one  day  saying  he 
was  coming  and  that  he  knew  something  about 
building  latrines.  Hearing  that  a sewer  system 
would  be  going  in,  he  took  up  the  clinic  as  his 
service.  He  is  sponsored  by  no  agency,  only 
himself.  He  is  a North  American. 

Our  departure  from  Guatemala  City 
was  like  a last  act  in  a drama  which  seemed 
characteristic  of  our  entire  trip.  We  had  heard 
that  four  members  of  the  RUOG  (United 
Representation  of  the  Guatemalan  Opposition) 
were  planning  to  return  to  Guatemala  City  from 
exile  in  Mexico  and  North  America,  exile  from 
which  they  had  been  invited  to  return  by  the 
Guatemalan  Ambassador  to  the  44th  Session  of 
the  United  Nations  in  Geneva.  The  four 
members  were  Dr.  Rolando  Castillo  Montalvo, 
Ex- Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  San 
Carlos  Univeristy;  Marta  Gloria  de  Torres,  a 
labor  lawyer  for  the  Coca  Cola  Workers  Union; 


Frank  LaRue,  also  a labor  lawyer;  and  Rigoberta 
Menchu,  a leader,  she  herself  indigenous,  of  that 
sector  which  comprises  65  to  70%  of  the  total 
population  in  Guatemala.  She  is  also  a well- 
known  poet  of  her  people.  The  ambassador  had 
asked  them  to  return  to  prove  to  themselves  that 
the  human  rights  situation  in  Guatemala  was 
not  as  bad  as  they  had  presented  it  in  Geneva. 

As  four  of  our  delegation  approached 
the  airport  to  fly  back  to  the  United  States,  La 
Aurora  airport  in  Guatemala  City  appeared  to  be 
surrounded  by  armed  National  Police.  Moving 
on  into  the  airport,  checking  luggage  and  getting 
boarding  passes,  we  could  see  many  people  from 
the  international  press.  As  we  approached  the 
exit  gates,  these  reporters  had  gathered  in  a 
group,  cameras  ready,  just  inside  the  turnstiles. 
Police  were  ranged  on  the  other  side.  In  a rush, 
the  reporters  broke  through  and  ran  to  the 
tarmac,  police  in  full  chase.  Fortunately,  no 
shots  were  fired.  Later,  in  the  boarding  area,  we 
could  view  from  a window  the  long  lines  of 
police  guarding  exits  from  the  runways,  and 
police  vans  and  jeeps  standing  ready.  We  later 
learned  that  Dr.  Rolando  Castillo  Montalvo  and 
Rigoberta  Menchu  were  detained  by  a large 
contingent  of  National  Police  and  taken  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  where  they  were  asked 
to  accept  amnesty,  which  is  part  of  the  Esquipu- 
las  II  Peace  Accords,  offered  to  persons  guilty  of 
political  crimes.  Rigoberta  and  Rolando  both 
refused  to  accept  amnesty,  saying  they  were 
guilty  of  no  crimes.  After  six  hours  of  detention 
while  thousands  of  people  demonstrated  in  front 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  pressure  was  exerted 
by  governments  all  over  the  world,  Rigoberta 
and  Rolando  were  freed  without  charges  against 
them  and  without  amnesty. 

The  purpose  of  our  delegation  can  be 
fulfilled  only  if  articles  such  as  this  one  can  be 
brought  before  people  of  compassion  such  as 
members  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.  It 
is  my  hope  that  as  many  people  as  possible  can 
visit  Guatemala  in  the  near  future  to  see  and  to 
report  upon  conditions  there.  Only  by  letting  in 
the  Light  can  we  bring  hope  to  the  people. 
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Mother  Weaving  and  Daughter , Chimaltenango 
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Report  to  Friends  — The 
Nicaraguan  Experience 

by  Carmen  M.  Broz,  Palo  Alto  Meeting 

I want  to  thank  Friends  for  their  ready 
and  generous  response  to  the  needs  of  the  Nica- 
raguan  people  as  seen  from  my  perspective.  Your 
donations  paid  for  bringing  potable  water  to  the 
64  families  of  the  Reparto  Heroes  y M artires  del 
Calvarito  and  for  providing  20  faucets  to  the 
Reparto  Che  Guevara  to  be  shared  among  the  86 
families  comprising  this  reparto.  Both  neighbor- 
hoods are  within  the  city  of  Leon’s  urban  area. 
The  eight  years  of  war  have  displaced  many 
families  who  flee  from  the  war  zones  to  the  cities 
and  settle  on  their  outskirts.  The  Ministry  of 
Housing  — MIN V AH  — assigns  land  to  these 
families  and  when  possible,  in  the  so  called 
intervened  repartos,  some  kind  of  simple  housing 
with  basic  urban  services.  But  as  the  war 
continues  and  the  economic  situation  worsens, 
most  of  the  new  repartos  are  the  so  called 
progressive  repartos  in  which  the  inhabitants 
receive  from  MIN V AH  just  the  land  to  settle. 
Both  Hefoes  y M artires  del  Calvarito  and  Che 
Guevara  are  progressive  repartos.  Both  still  lack 


adequate  housing,  latrines  and  electricity.  But 
thanks  to  you  they  at  least  have  water. 

My  involvement  with  both  communi- 
ties came  about  because  some  members  of  Palo 
Alto  Friends  Meeting  told  me  before  I left  that  if 
I saw  some  needs  that  our  Meeting  could  fulfill, 
to  let  them  know.  In  Nicaragua  everywhere  one 
turns,  one  encounters  gross,  basic  needs.  I had 
to  make  choices  following  some  common  sense 
criteria:  (1 ) The  project  must  benefit  the  whole 
community  equally.  (2)  The  cost  had  to  be 
between  $2,000.00  to  $5,000.00.  (3)  The 
community  had  to  contribute  and  participate  at 
the  planning  and  execution  levels.  The  water 
projects  came  within  the  limits  of  the  guide 
lines.  The  communities  did  all  the  work.  The 
water  company  provided  advice,  supervision  and 
two  technicians  when  the  water  mains  and  the 
individual  connections  were  installed. 

What  took  me  to  Nicaragua  was 
educational  work.  I taught  children  with 
reading  problems  in  one  of  the  local  schools  and 
experienced  the  realities  of  the  Nicaraguan 
teachers.  I met  regularly  with  the  supervising 
teams  at  the  zonal  and  regional  level  to  discuss 
problems  in  the  teaching  of  reading.  I gave 
seminars  and  trained  35  teachers  to  adopt  some 
of  the  Slingerland  reading  methodology  I had 
used  so  successfully  in  the  U.S.  Before  I left 
Nicaragua,  the  supervising  teams  and  I devel- 
oped a pilot  project  involving  the  35  trained 
teachers  and  250  first  grade  children  who  had 
failed  to  learn  to  read  during  the  1987  school 
year.  The  children  were  exposed  to  new 
methodology  for  six  weeks.  I was  able  to  observe 
the  teachers  and  to  make  corrections  and 
adjustments  to  the  new  technique.  The  seven 
schools  that  participated  during  the  pilot 
project,  will  use  the  new  methodology  during 
the  1988  school  year.  If  at  the  end  of  the  year 
these  schools  are  more  successful  in  teaching 
reading  to  first  grade  children  than  those  that 
did  not  participate,  the  new  methodology  will  be 
extended  to  the  whole  region. 

Besides  my  educational  and  community 
work,  I met  once  a month  with  representatives 
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of  the  international  community  and  of  the 
government  of  Nicaragua  to  evaluate  the 
different  projects  being  funded  by  international 
humanitarian  and/or  government  agencies.  I 
saw  the  international  community  in  Leon 
represented  by  Dutch,  English,  Italian,  Swiss, 
Swedish,  Austrian,  German  (east  and  west), 

U.S.  citizens,  etc.  totally  committed  to  the 
success  of  the  Nicaraguan  revolution.  I have  the 
feeling  that  the  whole  world  is  witnessing  the 
miracle  of  a small,  hungry  nation  dedicated  to 
the  dream  of  providing  basic  freedoms  to  a 
population  that,  since  the  arrival  of  the  Span- 
iards in  the  15th  century,  has  suffered  exploita- 
tion and  neglect. 

God  willing,  I will  return  in  September 
to  Leon  to  help  the  Earthstewards  Network 
Holyearth  Foundation  to  build  a day  care  center 
that  will  serve  the  children  of  the  Reparto  He  foes 
y M artires  del  Calvarito. 

All  contributions  that  have  arrived 
after  my  return,  plus  those  you  may  feel  moved 
to  send  to  Palo  Alto  Friends  Meeting/Nicara- 
guan Concerns,  will  be  taken  at  this  time  to  help 
with  the  construction  and  furnishing  costs  of  the 
center. 


Heroes  y Mart  ire  del  Calvarito  - Community  at  Work 
Photo:  Carmen  Broz 


Excerpts  from  a Brief  Report  on 
a Sanctuary  Delegation  to 
El  Salvador 

by  Trudy  Reagan , Palo  Alto  Meeting 

In  January  Paul  Engstrom  and  I,  from 
Palo  Alto  Meeting,  were  members  of  a five 
person  San  Francisco  Peninsula  Sanctuary 
delegation  to  El  Salvador.  I admit  I went  there 
with  a stereotypical  view  of  the  irrationality  of 
Latin  people,  for  I had  been  told  about  gross 
human  rights  abuses.  After  talking  to  many 
people,  I conclude  that  they  are  much  like 
myself.  Human  rights  workers  stick  to  cases, 
want  an  open  and  accountable  society  similar  to 
ours,  and  speak  with  a surprising  lack  of  acri- 
mony or  cant.  They  have  to  be  extremely 
courageous  to  endure  daily  death  threats. 

There  are  a few  guerrilla  fighters  in  the 
countryside  to  counter  army  control,  so  people 
are  devising  their  own  tactics.  When  they  act  as 
a group,  they  often  find  non-violence  the  most 
effective  method.  They  gather  and  confront 
soldiers  who  are  capturing  a person,  for  instance; 
often  they  can  prevent  the  action. 

The  government  and  the  guerrillas  each 
have  their  own  reasons  for  prolonging  the  war. 
The  greatest  need,  several  told  us,  was  for  all  of 
the  sectors  of  society  to  confer  on  how  to  resolve 
the  conflict.  The  University  of  El  Salvador  is 
trying  to  arrange  meetings  for  reconciliation,  but 
are  not  getting  much  cooperation. 

Our  group  went,  in  February,  to 
Colomoncagua,  a Salvadorean  refugee  camp  in 
Honduras.  Like  refugees  in  forgotten  camps 
everywhere,  they  are  despised  by  the  host 
government.  Here,  the  situation  is  complicated: 
Honduras’  rivalry  with  El  Salvador  is  intense, 
and  Honduras  is  the  second  poorest  country  in 
the  Hemisphere.  Therefore,  it  won’t  let  the 
refugees  out  or  allow  them  commerce  with  the 
outside.  But,  both  it  and  the  Salvadorean 
government  consider  people  on  this  border  to  be 
“guerrillas.”  The  Hondurans  would  like  to  clear 
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out  this  camp  to  use  it  as  an  army  base  to  carry 
on  anti-guerrilla  warfare  in  cooperation  with  the 
Salvadorean  Army. 

This  gives  the  refugees  in  this  particular 
camp  reason  to  stay  in  spite  of  increasing 
pressure,  especially  daily  harassment  from  army 
patrols  and  cutbacks  in  supplies.  Moreover, 
three  to  five  times  a week,  the  8000  refugees  can 
see  and  feel  bombs  being  dropped  along  the 
border,  for  they  are  only  one  and  one  half  miles 
away.  This  is  no  place  for  5,000  children!  The 
refugees  are  watching  the  outcome  of  the  “Going 
Home”  project  with  interest. 

Unfortunately,  the  UN  is  not  much 
help.  More  refugees  all  over  the  world  stretch  its 
resources.  Moreover,  the  Hondurans  never 
signed  Geneva  accords  about  refugees  requiring 
them  to  obey  the  UN.  Additional  help  for  the 
camp  is  provided  by  such  relief  agencies  as 
Catholic  Relief  Services  who  were  our  hosts. 

In  this  negative  situation,  the  camp, 
which  up  to  now  has  been  run  by  the  refugees 
themselves  (the  Hondurans  wish  to  change 
that),  has  strong  morale  and  many  accomplish- 
ments. The  governing  style  is  by  consensus. 

The  people  in  the  camp  have  become  literate 
and  skilled  during  their  seven  year  long  incar- 
ceration. Because  of  the  shortage  of  men, 
women  have  learned  men’s  jobs.  We  found  a 
strong  church  and  community  spirit,  and 
dedication  to  the  future  of  their  children.  Books 
of  the  Bible  written  in  times  of  persecution  have 
become  their  how-to  manual.  Again,  we  found 
love,  truth,  and  justice  being  created  in  the  eye 
of  the  hurricane. 

Friends  Assist  in  the  United 
States-Soviet  Test-Ban 
Monitoring  Experiment 

by  William  Scott , Reno  Meeting 

It  is  exciting  enough  to  converse  with 
Soviet  citizens  in  an  atmosphere  of  sharing 


mutual  interests  in  peace,  but  it  is  tremendous  as 
members  of  a small  Friends  Meeting  to  have  a 
personal  part  in  a U.S. -Soviet  effort  which  takes 
a concrete  step  in  peace  negotiations  between 
powers.  Four  Soviets  on  an  occasion  last 
December  and  nine  this  last  April  came  briefly 
into  Reno  as  part  of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Monitoring  Experiment;  and  each  time  it  was 
members  of  Reno  Meeting  that  initiated 
greeting  them  on  arrival  and  sharing  meals 
together.  Friends  Bulletin  readers  already  know 
that  Jim  Brune,  a member  of  La  Jolla  Meeting 
and  attender  of  Reno  Meeting  is  one  of  the  two 
American  leaders  in  the  seismological  work,  and 
Keith  Priestly,  attender  at  Reno  and  earlier  at  La 
Jolla,  has  also  played  a leading  role.  [See  F.B. 
March  1987.] 

Some  of  the  Bulletin  readers  may  have 
seen  news  on  national  TV  or  any  of  several 
newspapers  telling  briefly  of  the  experiment. 

Our  government  has  held  up  proposals  for  a 
treaty  banning  all  nuclear  tests  partly  on  the 
grounds  that  the  Soviets  might  cheat  by  hiding 
tests  in  remote  un-monitored  areas  or  by 
disguising  the  seismic  signals  in  some  way.  The 
idea  came  about  in  conversations  of  Thomas 
Cochran,  the  National  Resources  Defense 
Council  (a  private  American  foundation)  and 
Evgeni  Velikhov,  vice  president  of  the  Soviet 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  advisor  to  Gorbachev 
on  science  and  arms  control,  centering  on  the 
idea  that  cooperative  experiments  might  be 
carried  out  to  try  very  weak  signals  from  chemi- 
cal explosions  to  see  how  small  a blast  could  be 
detected  over  distances  of  several  hundred  miles. 
It  also  was  of  interest  to  explore  the  transmission 
of  signals  near  the  actual  nuclear  test  sites. 

The  first  step  was  to  set  up  three 
American  test  stations  near  the  Soviet  nuclear 
test  site  in  Semipalatinsk,  Kazakhstan  in  1986. 
Jim  Brune  and  Keith  Priestley  were  on  that 
expedition  and  showed  slides  at  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  in  La  Verne.  The  recent  visits  of 
Soviet  seismologists  were  aimed  at  placing  a 
Soviet  station  at  Deep  Springs,  California,  to 
detect  explosions  of  ten  tons  of  chemical 

(Continued  on  page  180) 
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(US -USSR  Nuclear  Monitoring:  con't  from  page  179 ) 
explosives  several  hundred  miles  away.  Com- 
pared  to  usual  nuclear  explosions  of  15  or  100 
kilotons,  this  amount  of  0.01  kilotons  is  pretty 
weak.  The  success  of  the  experiments  on  April 
29  and  30  were  noted  by  all  members  of  the 
team  and  all  the  media  reports  as  signifying  that 
a small  set  of  monitor  stations  in  each  country 
would  make  it  impossible  for  “cheating”  efforts 
to  go  undetected. 

The  nine  Soviet  men  with  their  NRDC 
interpreter  Ned  Hodgman,  arrived  in  Reno 
April  6;  their  U.S.  visas  had  just  come  through  a 
few  days  before.  Some  Quakers  and  other  peace 
folk  arranged  with  Mayor  Pete  Sferraza  of  Reno 
to  join  the  delegation  of  welcome  at  the  airport, 
which  included  Brune  and  Priestley  who  were 
old  friends  of  some  of  the  visitors. 

The  big  problem  the  Soviets  faced  was 
a U.S.  Customs  hold-up  on  their  ton  or  more  of 
seismographs  and  other  gear.  One  box  marked 
“fragile”  contained  a Russian  samovar.  Conse- 
quently the  delegation  had  to  wait  in  Reno  until 
April  1 1 for  a chance  to  unpack  and  test  the 
equipment  and  get  ready  the  next  day  to  go 
down  to  Deep  Springs,  near  Bishop,  CA.,  and 
start  setting  up.  Meanwhile,  what  to  do  to 
entertain  the  men?  A sight-seeing  tour  over  the 
area  was  arranged. 

From  a personal  point  of  view,  the  best 
happening  for  Ann  Scott  and  me  was  to  take 
part  in  the  “three-families-each-having-three- 
for-dinner  festivities”  on  Saturday  (following  a 
similar  event  on  Friday).  One  of  the  visitors  said 
that  six  weeks  before  he  never  would  have 
dreamed  of  eating  dinner  with  an  American 
family,  and  we  in  turn  would  scarcely  have 
dreamed  of  having  three  Russians  in  our  home. 
One,  Boris  Kazak,  spoke  excellent  English,  acted 
as  a translator,  and  had  a lot  of  wisdom  and  good 
humor  to  share. 

By  April  29  the  experiment  was  ready. 
Keith  had  arranged  for  ten  holes  at  each 
explosion  site,  one  hole  per  ton  of  explosive.  A 
delegation  of  27  special  observers  arrived  on  the 
28th:  three  Soviets  including  Velikhov  himself; 
several  members  of  NRDC;  other  American 


scientists  and  representatives  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  The  New  Yorker.  They  all  trooped  out 
to  the  Black  Rock  Desert  about  100  miles  north 
of  Reno  and,  from  a distance  of  300  yards,  saw 
sprays  of  muddy  dirt  shoot  out  of  the  ground 
when  the  chemicals  went  off.  (No  environ- 
mental damage  was  done;  mining  engineers 
often  set  off  bigger  explosions.)  The  radio 
telephone  was  listened  to  and  finally  Deep 
Springs  reported  that  as  expected,  the  shock 
waves  were  recorded  after  100  seconds  of  delay. 
The  signal  was  much  weaker  than  in  Kazakhstan 
because  the  local  geology  is  much  more  con- 
torted. Nevertheless,  the  trial  was  successful. 

Next  day  the  group  was  flown  to  Bishop 
by  charter  plane  and  bussed  to  Deep  Springs 
where  they  could  observe  the  signals  from 
another  Nevada  desert  explosion. 

Everywhere  there  were  people  sympa- 
thetic to  the  Soviets  and  to  the  whole  idea  of 
test  ban  monitoring  — housewives  provided 
home-cooked  goodies  and  local  youngsters 
played  ball  with  the  Russians.  One  of  the  most 
noticeable  things  I found  was  the  total  lack  of 
difference  in  dress  between  Russians  and 
Americans,  even  to  printed  peace  messages  on  T 
shirts.  Only  language  showed  a difference. 

Why  were  Friends  so  privileged?  Jim 
Brune  says  it’s  easy.  Geology  departments  with 
Quakers  playing  important  roles  tended  to  avoid 
Defense  Department  contracts;  and  the  Soviets 
did  not  want  to  deal  with  seismologists  involved 
in  DOD  work. 

In  the  process  of  carrying  out  the 
project,  the  Americans  and  Soviets  built  up  a 
trust  relationship  strong  enough  to  sustain  many 
differences.  When  the  Russians  were  earlier 
denied  visas  to  visit  Southern  Nevada,  it  was  Jim 
and  Keith  who  did  the  geological  site-finding  for 
the  Soviet  stations.  And  when  the  Soviet 
scientists  were  at  last  able  to  come  to  Nevada,  it 
was  Sue  Brune  and  Sharon  Priestley  who  carried 
out  the  multitude  of  arrangements  for  their 
hospitality. 
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Quaker  Spiritual  Quest  in  South- 
ern California  Quarterly  Meeting 

by  Jane  M ills,  La  Jolla  Meeting 

After  two  seasons  of  varying  activities, 
Quaker  Spiritual  Quest  is  flowering  in  SCQM. 
With  impetus  from  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting’s  Quaker  Studies  Program,  Friends  have 
been  experimenting  with  ways  to  deal  with  the 
enrichment  of  our  spiritual  life  while  addressing 
at  the  same  time  problems  of  huge  distances  and 
busy  schedules. 

In  its  first  year  the  Spiritual  Quest 
planning  group  asked  participants  for  a nine- 
month  commitment  of  one  Saturday  a month. 
They  were  to  assemble  for  the  day  either  in 
Claremont  or  La  Jolla,  having  read  assigned 
books.  Under  skilled  leadership  we  studied 
aspects  of  themes  in  the  Bible,  Christian  history, 
and  Quakerism.  In  the  process  we  drew  close  to 
each  other  as  we  shared  our  individual  spiritual 
journeys  and  deepened  our  understanding  of  our 
religious  life,  both  corporate  and  individual. 

In  the  second  year,  the  committee  tried 
to  reach  a larger  number  of  Friends  by  short 
topical  sessions  in  several  locations  in  Southern 
California.  Leadership  was  provided  by  “Circuit 
Riders,”  each  of  whom,  in  the  good  old  tradition, 
undertook  to  make  her  presentation  four  times 
on  a topic  close  to  her  heart. 

With  a lifelong  passion  for  peace 
evidenced  in  her  participation  in  numerous 
peace  organizations,  Fran  Ross  drew  on  her 
experience  to  present  the  “Spiritual  Roots  of 
Our  Peace  Testimony.”  She  used  not  only 
Western  historical  and  Biblical  background  but 
also  quotations  from  a variety  of  other  cultures. 

Marie  Parker  is  concerned  with  ways  to 
build  bridges  both  within  and  without  Quaker- 
ism. In  her  sessions  on  “Understanding  and 
Experiencing  our  Quaker  Sacraments,”  Marie 
used  as  a basis  for  her  presentation,  To  Lima  with 
Love,  London  Yearly  Meeting’s  pamphlet 
response  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches’s 
request  for  information  on  experience  of  the 


sacraments.  Through  lecture  and  then  sharing 
by  participants,  Friends  came  to  see  more  clearly 
that  the  sacraments  are  within  our  hearts,  that 
outward  manifestation  is  not  part  of  our  need. 

“Houses  Built  of  Living  Stones: 

Building  the  Kingdom  of  God,”  was  the  final 
topic,  with  Ingrid  Peterson,  clerk  of  the  Quaker 
Spiritual  Quest  in  Southern  California,  as 
leader.  She  used  Evelyn  Underhill’s  Mystic  of  the 
Church  as  core  work.  Through  presentation  and 
then  sharing,  participants  explored  the  role  of 
mystical  experience  in  others’  and  in  their  own 
lives.  Among  Friends  there  is  always  a dynamic 
tension  between  reaching  for  a higher  conscious- 
ness where  we  see  the  Light  and  Power,  and  our 
need  to  be  grounded  in  the  present,  living  with 
the  Presence  as  we  understand  it. 

Through  all  the  meetings  for  learning, 
participants  felt  that  driving  a long  distance, 
although  an  inconvenience,  was  rewarded  by  the 
opportunity  to  explore  our  deepest  spiritual 
issues. 

Plans  are  bubbling  for  the  coming  year. 
Orange  Grove  Meeting  on  its  own  is  already  set 
for  September,  returning  to  the  Philadelphia 
model  of  a Quaker  Studies  Program.  Our 
SCQM  committee  for  Quaker  Spiritual  Quest  is 
meeting  and  planning  for  Fall. 


The  Communion  of  Community 

by  Nancy  Qibbs  Richard , Redwood  Forest 
Meeting 

Recently,  our  Quaker  Spiritual  Quest  circle 
(Northern  California)  met  to  discuss  the  meaning  of 
sacraments  as  part  of  our  study  of  Christian  Thought. 
After  our  break,  we  came  together  again  to  find  at  the 
center  of  our  circle  a small  table  covered  with  a white 
cloth.  On  the  table  were  four  objects  — a single 
white  beeswax  candle  in  a metal  candle  holder,  a loaf 
of  homemade  bread,  and  a pitcher  filled  with  apple 
cider.  Beneath  the  table  were  a number  of  large 
glasses  and  a half-full  bottle  of  apple  cider. 

(Continued  on  page  182) 
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(Community:  con't  from  page  181) 

None  of  us  in  the  circle  expected  to  find 
ourselves  in  a Quaker  circle  seated  around  symbols  of 
Communion.  Some  of  us  were  tempted  to  flee.  If  we 
couldn’t  flee,  we  could  ignore  the  symbols  in  our 
midst,  refuse  to  respond  to  them.  Those  of  us  who 
grew  up  in  traditional  Catholic  or  Protestant  churches 
have  some  childhood  experience  of  Communion. 
None  of  us  spoke  of  such  an  experience  as  being 
numinous,  filled  with  meaning.  One  of  us  had  a 
numinous  experience  of  Communion  as  an  adult 
when  welcomed  to  share  Communion  in  a Protestant 
church  at  Christmas. 

As  Quakers,  we  believe  that  all  of  life  is 
sacramental.  We  do  not  celebrate  outer  sacraments  as 
a part  of  our  religious  experience.  Yet  thirteen  or 
fourteen  Quakers  were  surprised  to  find  symbols  of 
Communion  in  their  midst.  What  to  do.7 

As  we  spoke  from  around  the  circle  in 
response  to  these  symbols  that  we  had  not  chosen, 
there  was  tangible  evidence  of  the  distance  we  have 
traveled  individually  and  together  in  these  eight 
months  of  shared  pilgrimage.  For  a few  moments,  we 
touched  something  of  our  best  selves  as  Quakers. 

How  do  we  respond  to  something  which  we 
have  not  chosen,  but  which  appears  at  the  center  of 
our  lives?  Is  there  a way  to  transform  the  unwanted 
into  something  of  meaning,  even  healing  for  ourselves 
and  others?  After  much  thoughtful,  prayerful 
discussion  around  our  circle  (without  our  leader,  who 
had  stirred  the  pot  by  presenting  these  symbols  to  us, 
leaving  us  alone  to  respond),  we  did  find  a way  to 
respond,  a way  which  we  all  could  share. 

We  passed  the  loaf  of  bread  around  the 
circle,  breaking  off  a piece  and  handing  it  to  our 
neighbor.  One  member  of  our  circle  passed  the 
pitcher  of  apple  cider,  and  each  of  us  dipped  our  piece 
of  bread  into  the  cider.  As  we  did  so,  we  carried  a 
prayer  in  our  hearts  for  those  who  are  truly  hungry,  for 
those  who  struggle  every  day  to  survive.  And  we 
carried  a prayer  in  our  hearts  that  this  communion  of 
shared  food  and  drink  can  go  with  us  into  the  Meeting 
as  a whole,  into  our  community,  and  into  our  world  as 
a source  of  transformation  and  healing. 

It  is  in  the  Quaker  Meeting  for  Worship 
that  my  heart  has  opened  to  accept  God’s  presence. 


In  my  childhood  experience  of  Communion,  I did  not 
know  that  God  was  there.  In  a circle  of  Quakers 
struggling  with  unasked  for  symbols,  I felt  God’s 
presence,  affirming  the  necessity  of  the  sacred 
journey. 

On  the  one  hand,  our  unusual  celebration  of 
the  sacred  circle  of  life  feels  like  a conclusion  to  our 
months  of  shared  pilgrimage  in  the  Quaker  Spiritual 
Quest.  What  happens  in  the  last  two  meetings  and 
the  closing  retreat  may  seem  anti-climatic.  Yet  on  the 
other  hand,  I have  a strong  sense  that  we  are  just 
beginning.  In  ways  that  I do  not  understand,  I feel 
that  I will  never  be  the  same. 


Is  the  Best  We  Do  the  Best  We  Should  Do? 
by  Qreet  Kershaw,  M arloma  Meeting 
I have  the  PYM  registration  form  in  front  of 
me:  seven  days  with  transportation  close  to  $350  for 
one  person.  I feel  uneasy  with  the  trend  towards  more 
time,  more  issues,  more  money.  Is  spending  more  and 
more  time  and  by  implication  more  and  more  money 
to  buy  this  time,  the  only  or  the  best  way  to  get 
business  done?  Do  we  really  have  so  much  more  PYM 
business  than  in  the  past  or  do  we  sometimes  forget 
that  however  important  the  issues,  the  first  question 
to  ask  is  not  whether  it  is  a burning  problem  or  an 
interesting  issue,  but  whether  it  is  one  to  which 
Friends  have  a unique  contribution  to  make.  And  if 
so,  should  this  be  done  personally,  through  Monthly 
Meetings  or  at  PYM? 

I know  that  PYM  has  committees  which 
work  devotedly  throughout  the  year:  but  most  of  their 
considerations  do  not  reach  those  who  have  to  make 
the  decisions  in  Plenary  Meetings.  Representatives 
come  “cold”  to  the  Plenaries;  they  have  not  been 
prepared  for  them  either  as  individuals  or  through 
Monthly  Meeting  discussions. 

We  do  not  have  secretarial  help,  not  even 
half  time,  which  would  enable  committees  to  send  out 
preparatory  papers.  Lack  of  money  and,  I equally 
suspect,  the  lingering  conviction  that  we  do  not  really 
need  preparation  play  a role;  friends  too  often  cling  to 
the  idea  that  we  can  discern  God’s  will  without 
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specific  preparation.  I tend  to  believe  that  this  harms 
business,  that  God  works  through  us,  but  only  if  we 
are  willing  to  use  what  he  has  made  available  already, 
which  includes  prayerful  but  equally,  intelligent 
preparation. 

What  would  happen  if  we  decided  to  bring 
PYM  down  to  one  long  weekend,  from  Friday 
morning  to  Monday  evening  and  would  ask  those  who 
came  to  be  prepared?  What  would  happen  if  we  used 
the  “Quakerly  chain”  from  Monthly  Meeting  to 
Quarterly  Meeting,  to  PYM?  We  certainly  would 
need  to  spend  some  money  on  secretarial  help  but  the 
savings  for  individuals  and  Monthly  Meetings  from  a 
shortened  PYM  might  well  go  some  way  to  make  it 
possible.  Preparatory  material  would  involve  those 
who  can  and  those  who  cannot  attend  PYM  in  the 
decisions;  it  would  take  away  the  feeling  on  the  part 
of  those  who  cannot  attend  PYM  because  it  has 
become  too  long,  too  costly,  or  because  their  ideas  are 
not  needed.  Would  it  not  make  for  “better,”  more 
memorable  decision  making?  Would  it  not  make  for 
“better”  Fellowship?  How  many  of  us  now  can 
remember  decisions  taken  five  years  ago?  How  many 
decisions  can  we  point  out  which  have  changed  our 
lives  and  the  lives  of  our  Meetings?  Could  less  be 
more? 

Raising  Questions  re:  Simplicity  and 
Conservation 

by  Anne  Penery,  San  Diego  Meeting 
I have  just  read  the  minutes  of  PYM’s 
Representative  Meeting  in  Berkeley,  March  1988. 

When  I read  the  part  about  the  secretariat 
at  Yearly  Meeting,  I was  appalled  that  the  “number  of 
pages  of  printed  matter  last  year  (was  held  to)  a mere 
30,000  sheets  (most  double  sided)”!! 

What  are  we  becoming?  A bureaucracy?  It 
certainly  sounds  like  it.  Is  this  simplicity?  Is  it 
conservation  of  nature? 

Something  New  is  Needed  in  Naming 
Relationships 

by  Marie  I ngerman,  Marin  Meeting 
Perhaps  this  is  an  offbeat  wrinkle  in  the 
discussion  of  same-sex  marriage,  but  I really  no  longer 
see  why  anyone  (same  or  other  sex)  would  insist  on 
the  formalities  of  a marriage  ceremony  if  they  really 


understood  the  original  purpose  of  marriage  as  an 
institution.  Marriage  as  described  in  the  Bible  is  and 
was  an  invention  of  the  patriarchal  system  to  oppress 
women,  to  make  them  and  their  children  possessions 
of  men  and  to  keep  them  “in  their  place.” 

In  a sense,  I would  agree  with  the  Friend 
who  defined  it  as  the  relationship  between  a man  and 
a woman  who  can  procreate  (the  better  to  make 
progeny  for  the  male  to  boast  of  and  add  to  his 
possessions). 

Something  new  is  needed  in  naming  and 
recognizing  relationships.  Let  marriage  be  defined, 
narrowly,  as  above,  and  let  it  be  one  of  several  options 
in  a diverse  range  of  relationships.  It  is  said  that  in 
the  earliest  Goddess  worshipping  pagan  cultures  a 
range  of  relationships  existed  without  all  the  taboos 
we  place  on  them  today.  Homosexuality  and 
bisexuality  were  freely  acknowledged  and  accepted  as 
nothing  out  of  the  ordinary. 

I see  in  today’s  appeal  to  Friends  to  provide 
men  and  women  with  ceremonies  to  marry  same-sex 
partners  an  appeal  to  society  in  general  to  open  up  to 
the  possibilities  of  freer  and  diverse  sexual  arrange- 
ments which  once  existed  in  the  earlier  years  of 
human  existence. 

And  I would  ask  that  Friends  also  open  up 
to  the  possibilities  of  a much  expanded  view  of  “the 
sacred.”  The  Earth  is  sacred.  Plants  are  sacred.  The 
animals  are  sacred.  Rocks,  hills,  streams,  oceans  and 
their  relationships  to  us  and  to  each  other  are  sacred. 
So  we  consider  marriage  between  one  man  and  one 
woman  as  sacred.  But  my  relationship  to  my  cat  is 
also  sacred.  All  kinds  of  other  relationships  between 
all  kinds  of  humans  are  sacred.  They  are  different. 
They  are  not  inferior.  They  are  not  superior.  They 
are  sacred. 

What  is  not  sacred  is  the  rampant  domina- 
tion/submission,  one  up/one  down  ranking  forced  by 
violence  so  prevalent  in  our  relationships  with  each 
other  and  with  all  other  species  on  Earth.  These 
things  destroy  diversity  which  is  basic  to  life  suste- 
nance. Does  this  apply  to  humans  — diversity  of 
cultures,  of  religions,  of  relationships,  of  sexual 
relationships?  Then  all  power  to  those  who  choose 
same-sex  marriage.  May  they  have  non-oppressive 
relationships  and  may  new  and  more  diverse,  non- 
oppressive  relationships  flourish! 
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Lack  of  Respect,  Unwillingness  to  Meet, 
Listen  and  Discuss  are  Serious  Blocks 
by  Connie  Jump,  University  Meeting 

I am  responding,  somewhat  belatedly, 
to  the  March  1988  issue  of  the  Friends  Bulletin , 
and  specifically  to  the  publication  of  Marvin 
Gregory’s  letter. 

As  I indicated  to  you  in  our  conversa^ 
tions  concerning  this  issue,  I felt  — and  con- 
tinue  to  feel  — strongly  that  this  letter  is 
inappropriate.  It  is  too  bigoted  and  says  too 
many  hurtful  things  about  members  of  our 
Quaker  community.  I certainly  agree  that  we 
need  to  have  a diversity  of  perspectives  and  ideas 
presented  — exploring  feelings  and  allowing 
dialogue,  with  worshipful  and  respectful  context. 
This  is  the  only  way  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
move  beyond  the  gay/straight  issues  to  the 
process  of  mending  our  Quaker  fences  and  re~ 
discovering  our  spiritual  roots,  which  we  all 
share.  I feel  that  the  letters  and  ideas  should 
reflect  a willingness  to  listen  to  other  ideas  and 
positions,  and  a respect  for  each  of  us. 

I would  also  encourage  Friends  who 
write  letters  to  Friends  Bulletin,  to  other  publica- 
tions  and  to  others  in  the  Meeting  family,  to  be 
open  to  meeting  with  those  with  whom  you 
disagree  and  to  share  perspectives  and  beliefs  in 
an  open  and  friendly  manner.  Having  widely 
divergent  opinions  and  feelings  is  not  wrong  but 
being  unwilling  to  listen  and  to  share  with 
others  is  a serious  block  to  our  growth  and 
movement  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 


Book  Review 

by  Jim  Phillips , Santa  Barbara 

Nicanotes  by  Bob  Barns.  Friendsview  Press, 

1987,  188  pp.,  $10.60 

We  live  with  often  confusing  images  of 
war  and  life  in  Central  America.  In  Nicanotes, 
Bob  Barns  introduces  us  to  a people  transforming 
war,  suffering  and  death  into  an  opportunity  to 
build  a more  human,  reconciling  life: 

They  [the  members  of  a poor  Christian 
base  community  in  Esteli']  talked  about  truth, 
suffering,  hardship.  Most  of  them  had  bst  sons  or 
brothers  in  the  insurrection  or  in  the  current  war 
against  the  contra.  And  yet  they  talked  without 
bitterness,  without  hatred,  without  rancor  — with 
concern,  with  forgiveness,  with  understanding. ...  It 
was  an  exciting  time  for  me.  Their  ability  to  accept, 
to  forgive,  to  suffer,  to  remember  and  to  act  — not 
just  gloss  over  or  push  under  and  let  simmer  (which 
is  what  I usually  do)  shone  through  vividly.  What  a 
time!>> 

Bob  Barns  is  a Quaker  living  near 
Nevada  City,  California,  [and  a member  of  Grass 
Valley  Meeting].  Nicanotes  is  a fruit  of  Bams’ 
more  than  eight  months  in  Nicaragua  as  a long 
term  volunteer  with  Witness  for  Peace.  The 
book  is  culled  from  his  letters  home. 

Barns  read  about  Witness  for  Peace  on 
a bulletin  board  at  his  Quaker  Meeting.  After 
participating  in  a short  term  delegation  to 
Nicaragua  in  1985,  Barns’  major  question  was 
how  he  could  be  most  useful  in  helping  the 
Central  American  situation.  “For  a long  time, 

I’d  felt  that  if  my  life  did  not  speak,  my  words 
were  hollow.” 

For  Bams,  speaking  with  his  life  led 
him  on  a journey  of  accompaniment  with  the 
Nicaraguan  people,  one  which  embodies  the 
spirit  of  Witness  for  Peace:  sharing  with  the 
Nicaraguans  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
events  of  life  in  a context  where  such  accompa- 
niment  is  a contradiction  to  war  and  death  and 
exposes  the  lie  that  we  and  the  Nicaraguans  are 
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enemies. 

Nicanotes  is  not  about  stereotyped 
totalitarians,  idealized  revolutionaries  or 
dehumanized  victims  of  war  and  poverty.  It  is 
about  people: 

I have  attended  no  political  rallies  in  my 
time  here.  I have  read  no  political  volumes,  tomes 
or  speeches  here.  But  what  I have  done  is  talk  to  lots 
of  small  people . People  like  shoe-repairman  Sergio 
. . . bakers  like  Marta  and  Hermes  . . . farmers  like 
Joaquin  . . . women  like  Mercedes  . . . 

Such  ordinary,  everyday  accompani- 
ment  in  a poor  country  at  war  is  nor  without  its 
inconveniences,  which  Barns  also  shares  with 
his  readers  in  the  following  litany  of  psychic 
unloading: 

I'm  tired  of  rice  and  beans . Pm  tired  of 
beans  and  rice.  Pm  tired  of  lumpy  mattresses  and 
the  saggy  beds  that  go  with  them.  Pm  tired  of  beans 
mixed  with  rice . Pm  tired  of  livng  in  and  near  a 
n early  constant  cloud  ofyelbw  dust  that  coats  me, 
my  glasses  and  everything  else  so  that  only  a few 
minutes  after  a shower  Pm  yucky  again.  Pm  tired 
of  wondering  if  almost  everything  I ingest  has  the 
potential  to  give  me  anything  from  simple  runs  to  a 
lifebng  disease.  And  after  all  that  Pm  still  tired  of 
beans  and  rice  and  .... 

Barns  also  faced  less  tangible  tribula- 

tions: 

Here  I am  a foreigner,  unknown  to 
anyone.  What  is  my  role?  What  can  I do?  What 
good  will  it  do  anyone  to  doit?  ....  I suspect  I am 
living  on  old  edicts  that  need  to  be  discarded  and 
replaced.  I don’t  think  I know  what  those  damn 
edicts  are!  And  if  I did,  replace  them  with  what? 

Barns  learned  much  from  accompany- 
ing  the  Nicaraguan  people.  He  gained  a sense  of 
the  oppression  and  injustice  under  which  they 
had  lived  for  so  long,  and  from  which  they  had 
finally  freed  themselves.  To  acknowledge  this 
living  history  of  oppression,  injustice  and 
liberation  all  around  him  was,  for  Barns,  a 
transforming  experience  which  made  clear  how 
unimportant  the  old  ideological  stereotypes 
really  are: 

I am  no  less  a believer  in  a truly  demo- 


cratic process  than  I was.  I am  even  more  a believer 
than  before  in  the  right  of  people  to  choose  their  own 
way,  to  make  and  live  with  their  own  mistakes  .... 
But  what  I have  heard  and  seen  has  in  some  sense 
radicalized  me. 

The  kinds  of  lived  experiences  which 
Barns  shares  with  us  in  Nicanotes  present  Barns 
and  his  reader  with  a personal,  moral  and 
political  crisis: 

Living  in  the  United  States  is  difficult  after 
Nicaragua.  Being  here  [the  U.S.]  is  like  living  in  a 
huge  bowl  of  whipped  cream  ....  The  contrast  with 
the  lives  of  those  who  have  to  carry  water  hundreds 
of  feet  or  yards  to  their  house  is  difficult  to  live  with. 

I feel  restive  ....  this  [ours]  is  a very  seductive 
society.  Pm  doing  my  best  to  keep  from  being 
seduced  by  it  again  — with  only  partial  effective- 
ness. 

The  crisis  is  also  an  opportunity.  While 
some  readers  may  not  come  away  from  Nicanotes 
as  transformed  as  Barns  came  away  from  Nicara- 
gua, the  book  takes  us  a long  stride  toward 
acknowledgment  of  our  condition  as  a people, 
and  toward  reconciliation  and  peacemaking  with 
others  on  this  planet. 


Late-breaking  News  from  the 
Veteran’s  Peace  Convoy  from 
Laredo,  TX,  June  8 

[‘The  U.S.  Border  Patrol  has  stopped 
the  convoy,  demanding  bonds  that  guarantee 
return  of  the  trucks  (but  not  their  donated 
contents)  within  30  days.  A national  call-in 
protest  is  being  organized.  Bob  Barns  and  the 
other  100+  drivers  and  thousands  of  supporters 
are  prepared  to  stay  for  many  months,  if  neces- 
sary, to  reverse  this  ‘misinterpretation  of  the  law’ 
and  get  the  trucks  to  the  Nicaraguan  people. 

Bob  requests  our  help:  Call  your 
Congressperson!  ” 

— from  the  Qrass  Valley  Meeting 
Newsletter , June  1988] 
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Aiimoiimcemeinilts 

Memorial  Meeting  Scheduled  for 
Edwin  Morgenroth 
A Quaker  Meeting  and  Memorial  Service 
will  be  held  at  Sonoma  Mountain  Zen  Center,  6367 
Sonoma  Mountain  Rd.,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  on  Sunday, 
July  17,  1988  at  2:00  pm  for  Edwin  Morgenroth  who 
died  at  Friends  House,  Santa  Rosa,  on  May  17,  1988. 

John  Woolman  School  Seeks  Principal 

Principal’s  position  open,  beginning  summer 
1989  at  John  Woolman  School,  a Quaker  residential 
high  school  located  in  Nevada  City,  CA  95959. 
Address  inquiries  to  Chris  Thollaug,  Search  Commit- 
tee Clerk,  by  November  15  in  care  of  the  school, 
12585  Jones  Bar  Rd. 

Colorado  Quaker  Women’s  Fall  Gathering 
Friday,  September  9,  through  Sunday, 
September  11,  women  of  all  ages  are  invited  to  gather 
at  Camp  La  Foret  near  Colorado  Springs,  CO.  For 
registration  (before  July  20)  contact  Barbara 
Stephens,  8467  Chase  Dr.,  Arvada,  CO  80003. 

Theme  for  the  conference  is  “Rituals,  Ceremonies  and 
Rites  of  Passage.” 

The  Brinton  Visitor  Committee  Announces 
the  1988' 1989  Visitations 
The  Brinton  Visitor  Committee  has  asked 
Barbara  Graves  of  Strawberry  Creek  Meeting  to  travel 
among  us  during  the  1988-89  Visitations.  Barbara  is 
especially  pleased  to  serve  Friends  as  the  Brinton 
Visitor,  having  been  first  introduced  to  Quakerism  by 
Howard  and  Anna  Brinton  when  they  were  resident 
directors  at  Pendle  Hill.  Barbara  was  being  oriented 
as  AFSC  Head  of  Mission  for  postwar  Germany  at 
that  time,  a post  she  filled  for  five  years  from  1948- 
1953.  This  has  led  to  a lifelong  commitment  both  to 
AFSC  and  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Barbara  has  served  as  Clerk  of  Ministry  and 
Oversight,  Clerk  of  various  Meetings  and  is  active  in 
peace  and  social  order  issues,  locally  and  in  PYM. 

Out  of  this  background  Barbara  looks 
forward  to  traveling  among  us  as  a Friendly  Visitor 


prepared  to  facilitate  sharings  on  whatever  problems 
and/or  opportunities  for  growth  Friends  are  wanting  to 
think  through  with  a seasoned  Friend,  experienced  in 
consultation  among  Friends,  such  as: 

Concerns  about  “church  governance”  and 
“good  order” 

Deepening  our  spiritual  lives,  individually 
and  collectively 

Nonviolence  as  a Quaker  way  of  life 
Our  Quaker  heritage:  Quakerism  as 
prophetic  religion 
Barbara’s  schedule  is  as  follows: 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Sep.  23  to 
Nov.  1,1988 

College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting  (northern 
area)  Nov.  2 to  Nov.  17,  1988 
Hawaiian  Islands  Nov.  21  to  Dec.  4,  1988 
Mexico  City  Dec.  10  to  Dec.  17,  1988 
College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting  (southern 
area)  Jan.  1 to  Jan.  15,  1989 
Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting  Jan. 
25  to  Feb.  25,  1989 

Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  Mar.  19  to 
Apr.  30,  1989 

This  is  a growing  visitation  program;  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  were  first  included  in  the  1986-87  visitations 
and  Mexico  City  will  be  visited  for  the  first  time  this 
year.  In  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  bringing  this 
experience  to  more  Friends,  it  is  hoped  that  meetings 
will  wish  to  contribute  to  the  program.  Contributions 
should  be  made  to  the  Brinton  Visitor  Fund,  in  care  of 
Walter  Klein,  Treasurer,  4509  Pavlov  Ave.,  San 
Diego,  CA  92122. 

Memoffnall  Mimates 

Charles  Eubanks 

Charles  Eubanks  is  lovingly  remembered  by 
Orange  County  Friends  for  his  steadying  influence, 
dry  wit  and  quiet  attention  to  Meeting  needs.  His 
deep  convictions  were  expressed  in  his  life  to  its  end. 
Charles  was  interested  in  Quaker  history,  geneology, 
antiques  and  gardening.  He  cultivated  an  intensive 
garden  between  sidewalk  and  street  and  shared  his 
harvest  with  the  Meeting. 

Charles  was  born  November  19,  1924  in 
Jackson,  Ohio.  He  attended  Wilmington  College  as 
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an  undergraduate,  served  as  a Navy  medic  in  the 
South  Pacific  during  World  War  II  and  later  received 
his  medical  degree  from  Ohio  State  University.  After 
his  pediatric  residency  at  Harbor  Hospital,  Los 
Angeles  County,  he  joined  a group  practice  out  of 
which  grew  the  Family  Health  Program.  He  practiced 
with  FHP  until  his  death. 

Charles  Eubanks  married  Helen  Powers  in 
1964.  They  and  their  three  children  Charles,  Paige 
and  Grant  were  members  of  the  First  Friends  Church 
of  Long  Beach  before  transferring  their  membership  to 
Orange  County  Friends  Meeting  in  1973. 

Charles  died  on  March  10,  1988  in  Long 
Beach.  He  died  at  home,  rejecting  hospitalization  and 
life- prolonging  procedures  which  would  have  diverted 
scarce  medical  resources.  The  courage  of  Charles  and 
Helen  was  an  inspiration  to  the  Meeting. 

Harlow  Hudson 

Harlow  Emrick  Hudson  of  Eugene  died 
April  19,  1988  at  the  age  of  81.  Born  May  5,  1906  in 
Aberdeen,  South  Dakota,  he  moved  with  his  family  to 
Eugene  in  1915.  After  graduating  in  Architecture 
from  the  University  of  Oregon  in  1931,  he  studied 
Urban  Planning  at  MIT,  then  traveled  for  two  years 
on  an  lone  Lewis  Fellowship.  He  taught  urban 
planning  and  design  at  the  University  of  Oregon  for  a 
total  of  twenty-nine  years  and  worked  for  the  cities  of 
Portland,  Oregon  and  San  Mateo,  California  as  an 
urban  planner.  He  had  several  architectural  commis- 
sions including  the  original  facility  at  Hoodoo  Ski 
Bowl,  the  Vanport  Housing  Project  and  the  Depend- 
ent Housing  at  Kingsley  Air  Force  Base  in  Klamath 
Falls.  He  devoted  many  hours  to  helping  design  the 
Eugene  Friends  Meetinghouse. 

Harlow  and  Kathryn  Kjosness  were  married 
in  1935.  She  survives  him,  as  do  a son  Harrick  and 
two  daughters,  Kayrin  Gregory  of  Eugene  and  Halerie 
Von  Torne  of  Olympia.  Harlow  joined  the  Eugene 
Meeting  about  1966.  He  remained  an  important 
member  of  our  Meeting  family  as  long  as  he  was  able 
to  attend. 

A man  who  was  an  artist,  inventor, 
designer,  builder  and  a magnificent  craftsman,  Harlow 
was  always  willing  to  share  his  enormous  knowledge 
and  skill  with  anyone  who  sought  his  help. 


(Editorial  continued  from  page  170) 

The  Friends  Girls  School  in  Tokyo  began  in  1887  and 
the  first  Meeting  House  was  built  in  Tokyo  in  1890. 
These  were  followed  by  the  establishment  of  kinder- 
gartens, care  for  the  elderly,  and  relief  work  for 
victims  of  natural  disasters.  Meetings  in  Ibaraki 
Province  were  numerous  enough  to  form  Quarterly 
Meetings. 

Gilbert  and  Minnie  Bowles,  Friends  sent 
from  Philadelphia  in  1900  to  replace  the  first 
missionaries,  nurtured  an  educational  period  in  which 
business  meetings,  summer  conferences,  worship  and 
Bible  study  nurtured  the  young  church. 

Following  the  great  Tokyo  earthquake  in 
1923  a Japanese  Service  Committee  was  formed  to 
rebuild  houses  and  carry  out  a program  in  the  slums  in 
which  medical  and  educational  services  were 
provided. 

In  1881  a Japan  Peace  Society  was  formed  at 
the  initiative  of  Akasaka  Friends  but  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  of  1904  cut  short  its  duration. 

In  1906  Gilbert  Bowles  and  Setsuzo  Sawada 
reorganized  the  Japan  Peace  Society  which  again  was 
cut  short  in  service  by  the  Manchurian  War  in  1931. 

During  the  war  with  China,  Japanese 
Friends  published  peace  statements  and  communi- 
cated them  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Cabinet. 
And  many  Japanese  kept  alive  international  contact 
with  Friends  in  China,  with  Korean  students  studying 
in  Tokyo,  and  in  befriending  homeless  European  Jews 
who  sought  a place  to  live  in  Japan. 

Prior  to  World  War  II  Japan  merged  (by 
law)  all  Christian  Churches,  requiring  them  to  sever 
relationships  from  abroad.  This  resulted  in  the 
decision  to  lay  down  Japan  Yearly  Meeting  in  1941. 

The  Friends  Center  Committee  in  Tokyo 
and  Young  Japanese  Friends  who  had  studied  at 
Pendle  Hill  and  abroad  were  those  who  carried  on  in 
spite  of  the  hardship  of  the  war  years. 

It  is  with  eagerness  that  I expect  to  learn 
the  post  W.W.  II  history  of  Japanese  Friends  from 
them  during  the  Triennial  Meetings.  Already,  it  is 
apparent  that  their  lives  have  been  graced  by  courage, 
deep  faith,  commitment  and  caring  not  only  for  their 
own  Meetings  but  also  beyond  them  to  include  an 
international  community  within  their  compassion. 

— Shirley  Ruth 
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Call  to  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 

Surprise!  We  are  going  to  Craig  Hall 
Complex  in  Chico  for  Yearly  Meeting  again  this 
year.  See  you  there.  La  Verne  will  wait  for 
1989.  The  arrangements  for  the  forty-second 
session  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  are  well 
underway,  and  most  of  the  information  you  need 
has  already  appeared  in  our  Friends  Bulletin.  Join 
us  from  August  1 through  6. 

Many  of  the  challenges  that  have  faced 
our  Society  of  Friends  in  recent  years  are  still 
with  us.  These  challenges  have  led  many 
Friends  to  search  our  Quaker  roots  for  the 
guidance  and  strengths  to  be  found  in  the  many 
Testimonies  and  in  Quaker  “good  order.”  The 
Yearly  Meeting’s  continuing  Quaker  Spiritual 
Quest  and  the  workshops  on  Quaker  process  are 
bearing  fruit.  As  we  gather  to  search  for  that 
unity  to  be  found  in  our  corporate  understanding 
of  God’s  leading  for  us,  remember  that  the  still 
small  voice,  the  same  that  reached  the  prophets’ 
ears,  will  be  our  guide.  As  we  enter  this  year’s 
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Yearly  Meeting  sessions,  let  us  bring  our  insights, 
concerns,  joys,  sorrows  and  prayers  with  hearts 
open  to  this  voice.  Our  fellowship,  worship, 
discussions,  play  and  business  together  will  help 
our  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  family  grow  closer 
together  and  stronger  in  our  faith. 

— Stratton  C.  Jaquette,  Clerk 


TENTATIVE  SCHEDULE 


Sunday 
July  31 

Monday 
August  1 

Tuesday 
August  2 

Wednesday 
August  3 

Thursday 
August  4 

Friday 
August  5 

Saturday 
August  6 

Commi ttee 
Meetings  at 
Call  of  Clerks 

(7:15-8:00)-  • 

- - - - - BREAKFAST  7:00  - 8:00  A.M.  -------- 

Representative 
Committee  II 
8:30-11:30 

Worship-Fellowship  Groups  & Meeting  for  Worship  8:15-9:30 

W/F  8:15-9:15 

Session  4 
Plenary 

- - 9:45  - 11: 

Session  7 
Plenary 

45  - - - - ■ 

Session  9 
PI enary 

Session  12 
Plenary 

Session  15-Plena 
9:30-10:45 

Session  16 
Worship  11-12 

(No  Lunch) 

(12:00-1:15) 

LUNCH  11:45 

- 1:15  - - 

- - - - - 

- (12:00-1:15; 

♦ 

Session  1 

Roll  Call,  etc. 

1:30-2:50 

Interest  Groups 
1:30-3:30 

Interest  Groups 
1:30-3:00 

Representati ve 
Committee  III 
1:30-3:30 

Session  13 

Plenary 

1:30-3:30 

Evaluations 
2:00-3:30 
(PYM  Officers  & 
Comm.  Clerks) 

Refreshments 

3:00-3:45 

Representative 
Committee  I 
3:30-5:30 

(5:30-6:30)  - 

Session  8 
Worship  for 
Memorial  s 
3:30-5:00 

Session  2 

Worship 

4:00-5:00 

Session  5 

Worship 

4:00-5:00 

Session  10 

Worship 

4:00-5:00 

Session  14 

Worship 

4:00-5:00 

- - - - - - - - - DINNER  5:00  - 6:30  P.M.  - - - - - 

Family  Night 
6:30-8:30 

All  Committees 
Meet 

7:00-9:30 

Session  3 
Plenary 
7:00-9:00 
Ministry  & 
Oversight 

Session  6 

Plenary 

7:00-9:00 

Standing 
Commi ttees 
7:00-8:30 

Session  11 

Plenary 

7:00-8:30 

9:00- 

Interest  Groups 
9:00- 

JYM  Dance 
9:00- 

Sharing  Groups 
9:30- 

Sharing  Groups 
9:30- 

ry 


